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LATE 

NEWS 

The  International  Wool  Study  Group  will  convene  its  fifth  meeting  on 
November  3>  1952  in  London.  Formal  invitations  have  been  sent  to  all 
member  governments,  a  group  of  about  25  countries  with  a  major  interest 
in  the  consumption  or  production  of  wool  and  to  Brazil,  the  Irish  Republic, 
Japan,  Norway,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  countries  that  have  not  previously 
attended  the  meetings.    The  Group  will  hear  committee  reports  and 
statements  from  member  countries  on  domestic  problems.    The  world  wool 
position  will  be  reviewed  and  recommendations  of  the  group  to  governments 
will  be  formulated. 


A  record  cotton  crop  of  22,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  was  produced 
in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  last  season  (1951-52),  according  to  the  latest 
official  estimate.    This  compares  with  12,000  bales  in  the  preceding  season. 
Import  requirements  in  1952-53  maT  total  only  10,000  bales  because  of  this 
large  domestic  crop  and  a  reduction  in  the  local  demand  for  cotton  goods. 

Th e  jf if th  off ic i al  estimate  of  the  1951-52  cotton  crop  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil  amounted  to  1, 2k0 J000  bales  (500 pounds  gross) ,  a  slight  decrease 
from  the  fourth  official  estimate  of  1,257>000  bales.    Cotton  picking  was 
virtually  completed  by  mid-July.    The  quality  of  the  past  year's  crop  was 
inferior  to  the  1950-51  crop  as  a  result  of  heavy  rain  late  in  the 
season. 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  announced  during  the  latter  part  of  August 
that  tenders  of  cotton  would  not  be  accepted  after  August  31*  1952  as  the 
support  plan  for  cotton  announced  on  March  i,  1952  applies  only  to  the 
1951-52  crop,    The  government  policy  for  supporting  the  new  crop  is 
expected  to  bo  announced  in  the  near  future. 

(Continued  on  Page  221) 
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INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  IN  DRY  TSDIBIE  PEAS  UP  AGAIN  IN  1951 

International  trade  in  dry  edible  peas,  involving  some  70  countries 
and  areas,  totaled  about  h.h  million  bags  in  1951.    This  was  17  percent 
more  than  the  3.8  million  bags  traded  in  1950  and  k  percent  less  than 
average  trade  in  the  prewar  years  1935-39- 

The  foregoing  trade  includes  all  of  the  trade  of  18  reporting 
countries  and  that  part  of  the  trade  which  they  sent  to  or  derived 
from  some  50  other  countries  which  did  not  report.    Exports  of  the  l8 
countries  totaled  3.6  million  bags  in  1951  while  the  reported  exports 
of  the  50  non -reporting  countries  totaled  only  853,000  bags.  The 
imports  for  the  reporting  countries  totaled  3.0  million  bags  and  for 
the  non -reporting  countries  1.3  million;  making  total  reported  im~ 
ports  of  k.3  million  bags  for  the  70  countries  in  1951.    This  compares 
with  3.5  million  bags  in  1950  and  4.7  million  bags  in  prewar  (1935-39). 

The  largest  exporters  of  peae  in  the  order  of  volume  reported  in 
1951  wore  the  Netherlands,  the  United  States,  French  Morocco  and 
New  Zealand.    Together  thoy  exported  a  total  of  3.1  million  bags  or  70 
percent  of  the  world  total.    Before  World  War  II  the  Soviet  Union,  Rumania, 
J^.pan,  Hungary  and  Poland  were  also  Important  exporters.    They  have 
not  reported  trade  in  recent  years  but  most  of  tnom  still  trade  small 
quantities  with  the  reporting  countries. 

The  largest  importers  of  peas  in  1951  in  order  of  volume  were 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands,  Yugoslavia;  British 
Malaya  1/ ,  France,  Venezuela,  Belgium  and  Finland.    Together  they 
imported  3  >  327 ,000  bags  or  78  percent  of  the  world  total.  Before 
World  War  II  Argentina,  Czechoslavakla  and  Japan  imported  sisable 
quantities.    While  these  countries  no  longer  report  their  trade,  small 
quantities  of  both  imports  and  exports  are  reported  for  -Japan  and 
Czechoslovakia  in  1951  hy  the  18  reporting  countries,    No  trade  is  re- 
ported with  Argentina, 

The  increase  from  19 50  to  1951  of  655,000  bags  in  the  total  exports 
and  755>000  bags  of  total  imports  was  largely  the  result  of  larger  ex- 
ports  from  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States  and  larger  imports 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  Yugoslavia  and  Finland.    The  Netherlands  more 
than  doubled  exports  in  1951  above  1950  by  increasing  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  by  371,000  baga.  Finland  by  10^,000  bags  and  Germany  by 
70,000  bags.    The  United  State3  almost  doubled  exports  by  sending 
480,000  bag3  to  Yugoslavia  in  1951;  compared,  with  none  for  previous 
years.    All  of  these  increases  totaled  1,025,000  bags.    There  were 
a  number  of  decreases  which  partially  offset  the  increase.  Exports 
dropped  in  1951  below  1950  by  about  100,000  bags  each  from  Algeria, 
Austria  and  French  Morocco  and  by  about  200,000  from  New  Zealand. 
Impoi' ts  decreased  into  Belgium,  Italy,  the  Netherlands  and  Switzerland 
partially  offsetting  the  increases  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Finland, 
Germany  and  Yugoslavia. -By  Orval  E.  Goodsoll,  based  in  part  upon  U.S. 
Foreign  Service  reports.  

l/    Reported  as  peas  but  may  not  be  the  same  variety  as  traded  in  North 
America  and  Europe . 
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U.  S.  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  DURING  1951-52  1/ 

United  States  exports  of  agricultural  products  during  1951*52 
(July-June)  were  valued  at  $k, Qk2, 601, 000  compared  with  $3,1+10,665,000 
during  1950-51,  an  increase  of  19  percent.    The  Nation's  exports  of 
all  commodities,  both  agricultural  and  nonagri cultural,  amounted  in 
value  to  $15,1+77,060,000  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  representing  an 
increase  of  23  percent  over  the  $12, 581*-,  685, 000  worth  exported  during  the 
preceding  year.    Agricultural  products  accounted  for  26  percent  of  the 
total  during  the  year  under  review  compared  with  27  percent  a  year 
earlier. 

Cotton,  as  usual,  held  first  place  in  value  of  agricultural  exports, 
the  total  for  the  year  amounting  to  $1,188,919,000  compared  with  the 
$93^,56^,000  in  1950-51.    This  was  the  highest  level  of  cotton  exports 
in  some  35  years.    Wheat  and  wheat  flour  ranked  a  close  second  in 
importance,  with  exports  valued  at  $1,066,832,000  against  $7^8,729,000 
the  year  before,  an  increase  of  k?.  percent.    Third  place  was  held  by 
leaf  tobacco,  the  year's  exports  of  which  were  valued  at  $326,^98,000 
against  $273,262,000  in  195O-5I,  an  increase  of  19  percent.    These  3 
commodities  alone  accounted  for  6k  percent  of  the  total  value  of  the 
Nation's  agricultural  exports  in  I95I-52  against  57  percent  a  year 
earlier. 

On  a  quantitative  basis,  the  outstanding  features  of  the  195I-52 
agricultural  exports  compared  with  those  for  1950-51*  were  the  large 
increases  in  exports  of  condensed  milk,  pork,  lard,  tallow,  cotton, 
apples,  oranges,  grapefruit,  prunes,  raisins  and  currants,  canned 
fruits,  rice,  wheat,  flue-cured  tobacco,  soybean  oil,  dried  beans, 
potatoes  and  canned  vegetables.    On  the  other  hand,  the  figures  reveal 
large  reductions  in  exports  of  butter,  choose,  dried  milk,  nonfat  dry 
milk  solids  and  evaporated  milk,  eggs,  fresh  pears,  fruit  juices, 
barley,  corn  grain,  grain  sorghums,  peanuts,  soybeans,  dried  peas, 
and  garden  seed. 

United  States  imports  of  agricultural  products  during  1951-52 
were  valued  at  $k,  692,665, 000  compared  with  $5,  lk6,  k65, 000  during 
1950-51,  a  decrease  of  9  percent.    The  Nation's  imports  of  ail  com- 
modities, both  agricultural  and  nonagricultural,  were  valued  at 
$10, kk&, 598,000  against  $10.7^9,263,000  the  preceding  year.  Agricul- 
tural products  represented  4-5  percent  of  the  imports  in  1951-52  against 
1+8  percent  in  195°-51.    Heading  the  list,  and  far  in  the  lead  of  any 
other  agricultural  products,  were  coffee,  rubber,  wool  and  sugar. 
These  k  items  alone  accounted  for  63  percent  of  the  total  value  of  the 
Nation's  agricultural  imports  in  both  1951-52  and  I95O-5I. 

1/  More  complete  details  than  presented  in  this  summary  will  be  published  in 
United  States  Foreign  Trade  in  Agricultural  Products  for  June  1952,  avail- 
able on  request  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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UHITED  STATES:    Summary  of  exports,  domestic,  of  selected 
agricultural  products,  daring  1950-51  and  1951-52  , 


Commodity  exported 


Unit 


Year  beginning  July  1 


1252=51. 


Quantity 


Value 


1950-51 


1951-52 


•  a  e  •  • 


•••••»« 


•  ••»»»< 


•  •  •  •  • 


^Thousands 
Lb.:"" 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.s 
Lb.: 

Horse  meat   :  Lb.: 

Lard  •   :  Lb.: 

Tallow,  edible  and  inedible    i  Lb.: 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 
Cotton, unmfd,excl.  linters  (480  lb.). 
Apples ,  fresh  . . . 
Grapefruit,  fresh 

Oranges,  fresh   :  Lb.: 

Pears,  fresh   :  Lb.: 


ANIMAL  PRODUCTS: 

Butter  

Cheese   

Milk,  condensed 
Milk,  whole,  dried  ... 
Nonfat  dry  milk  solids 

Milk,  evanorated   

Eggs,  dried  •  : 

Beef  and  veal,  total 
Pork,  total  y   


: 

Bale: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 


Prunes,  dried 
Raisins  and  currants 


••••••• 


Lb.: 
Lb.: 


Fruits,  canned   :  Lb.: 


:6al.: 
:  Bu.: 
Bu.: 


Fruit  juices 
Barley,  grain  (4S  lb.) 
Barley  malt  (34  lb.) 

Corn,  grain  (56  lb.)  :  Bu.: 

Grain  sorghums  (56  lb.)    :  Bu.: 

Ri 

Wheat,  grain  (60  lb.)    t  Bu.: 

Flour,  wholly  of  U.S.  wheat  ( 100  lb.)  :  Bag** 

Flour,  not  wholly  of  U.S.  wheat  (100  1&  Bag: 


•  ••••••  1 


Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Bu.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb. 


Hops 

Peanuts,  shelled   

Soybeans  (except  canned)  (60  lb.).. 
Soybean  oil,  crude,  refined,  etc.  .. 

Soybean  flour  

Seeds,  field  and  garden   , 

Tobacco,  bright  flue-cured   , 

Tobacco,  leaf,  other   , 

Beans,  dried    :  Lb. 

Peas,  dried   :  Lb. 

Potatoes,  white   :  Lb. 

Vegetables,  canned   :  Lb.: 

Total  above   :  : 

Food  exported  for  relief,  etc  :  : 

Other  agricultural  products    :  : 

Total  agricultural   :  : 

:  : 

Total  all  commodities    I  : 


8,027 
84,801 
29,282 
64,483 

19M99 
172,532 

48, 607 
12,164 
67,84i 
17,278 
509.075 
U9U, 286 

4,427 
139,880 
120,5^2 
484,792 
39.796 
61,634 
76,935 
99.845 
23.334 

35.383 
4,612 

113.7^5 
78.768 

9^7.^77 

321.835 
18.771 
3.623 
14.927 
^2,530 
26,904 

361,929 
7.509 
29,124 

377.157 
93.935 
228,538 
105,498 
308,187 
77,88? 


fht  c  lasadf 
1,423 

H2.177 

33.M3 

50,009 
69,146 
137. 812 
21,3^2 
14,656 
97.539 
22,836 
753.656 

5.75^ 
163.389 
135.570 
654,010 
34,108 
93.676 
159.695 
lo4,6i8 
22,662 
25,84l 

5.192 

79.200 
:  71.624 
:i,672.537 
:  430,568 
:  18,192 
:  2,115 
:  12,360 
8,456 
16,009 

371.393 
7.242 

22,787 
444,167 
69,51^ 
366,635 
,  65.823 
402,408 
119.268 


1,000 
dollars 


2,663 

IH.  963 
6,618 

33.526 

II.  67H 
24,187 

16,373 
4,647 
20,064 

I.  875 
94.855 
66,591 

93^.56U 

7.156 

4.393 
22,068 

3.11^ 
7.603 
6,916 
16,326 

23.473 
50.640 

11.505 
200,422 
101,950 
82,871 
646.411 
83,400 
18,918 
11,9^2 
5.810 
81,330 

72,4bl 
418 
7,686 

225,193 

48, 069 
13.69^ 
5.99^ 
6,072 

II.  633 


3,010,068 
54,394 


:3, 410, 665 
: 

:12,584,685 


1,000 
dollars 

I.  138 
17.781 

7.615 
27.576 

8,775 
20,245 

4.812 

5.896 

25.587 

2,769 
124,322 

53.318 

U88, 919 
9.537 
4,744 

27.597 
2,806 

10.351 
15.756 
17.558 
18.173 
42,243 
13.300 
156. 4o4 

116, 020 
140,122 

969. 802 

85.159 

II,  871 
10,130 

1.424 
49,432 
67.708 
489 
6.531 
286,715 
39.783 
24,116 

^.277 
13.779 
16,670 


5,651. 850 

10,883 

379 » 868 


4,042,601 
35.U77.060 


if  Product  weight* 

Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of 


the  Census. 
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UNITED  STATUS:     Summary  of  imports  for  consumption 
of  selected  agricultural  -products  during  1950-51  and  1951-52 


Commodity  imported 
SUPPLEMENTARY 


Unit 


Year  "beginning  July  1 


 Quantity  


Value 
1950-51 


ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS: 

Cattle,  dutiable   

Cattle,  free  (for  breeding) 

Casein  and  lactarene   

Cheese   

Hides  and  skins  

Beef  canned,  incl.  corned   

Wool,  unmfd,excl.  free,  etc  

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 

Cotton.unmf d. .excl.linters  (480  lb.) 

Jute  and  Jute  butts,unmfd.(2,2UO  lb.) 

Apples,  green  or  ripe  (50  lb.)   

Olives  in  brine  

Pineapples,  prep,  or  preserved   

Barley  malt  

Hop  8   

Almonds,  shelled  

Brazil  or  cream  nuts,  not  shelled  >.. 

Cashew  nuts   

Coconut  meat,  shredded,  etc  

Castor  beans 

Copra   

Flaxseed  (56  lb.) 
Coconut  oil 

Palm  oil   

Tung  oil   

Sugar,  excl.  beet  (2,000  lb.)   

Molasses,  unfit  for  human  consumption 

Tobacco,  cigarette  leaf   

Tobacco,  other  leaf   

Potatoes,  white  

Tometoee,  natural  state  

COMPLEMENTARY 

Wool,  unmfd.,  free  in  bond   

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 

Bananas   

Coffee  (ex.  into  Puerto  Rico)   

Cocoa  or  cacao  beans  #«....... 

Tea  

Spices  (complementary)   

Sisal  and  henequen  (2,240  lb.)   

Rubber ,  crude  ....................... 

Total  above  

Other  agricultural  products   •• 

Total  agricultural  products   


Thousands 


No. 
No.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb. : 
:  : 
:Bale: 
:Ton  : 
:  Bu.: 
:Qal.: 
:  Lb.: 
:  Lb.: 
:  Lb.: 


Thousands 


>•••••••••••••••••••••• 


:  Lb.: 
:  Lb.: 
:  Lb.: 
:  Lb.: 
:  Lb.: 
:  Lb.: 
:  Bu.: 
:  Lb.: 
:  Lb.: 
:  Lb.: 
:  Ton 
:Gal. 
:  Lb. 
:  Lb. 
:  Lb. 
Lb. 

Lb. 


356 
22 

57,490 
60,670 

299,187 
161,185 
479,137 

184 
134 
1,992 
12,901: 
101,661 
94,700 
3,318 
12 , 440 
10,384 
54, 858 
133,898 
230,523 
1,033,165 
1/ 

149, 829 
68,897 
93.045 
3,901 

196,874 

71,355 
16,990 

320,951 
175,050 

231,290 


Bunch  50,303 


Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Ton 
Lb. 


Total  all  commodities 


2,  809,852 
674,438 
104,914 
86,914: 

157s 
1.757.893 


102 
11 

41,177 
43,928 
208,66^ 
121,960 
357.651: 

■ 

• 

80: 
28: 
1,013: 

11,073? 

80,958: 

61,820: 
3,743: 
3,636: 

21,056: 

41,273* 
82 , 790 
128,483 

749,077 

1/ 
79,144 

105,047 

24,093 
3,819 
252,965 
80,511 
17,650 
138,512 
192,304 

100,424 

49,079 
2,611,419 
573,998 
84,698 
50,459 
181 

1.832.  566 


1,000 
dollars 


67,212 
7,397 

15,794 

25.449 
129,568 

49,987 
528,646 

42,346: 
38,535 
4,711 
22,168 
10,364 

5,285 
5,164 

4,163 
1,623 
19,216 
20 , 936 
16,894 
101,043 
1/ 

24,525 
8,656 
21 , 632 
413,506 
30,247 
50,870 
26,947 
5,25? 
12,968 

170,771 

55,553 
1,370,328 

215,73^ 
48,869 
70,268 
48,817 
742,913 


1,000 
dollare 

23,331 
4,717 
8,730 
19,304 
92,108 
39,827 
379,665 

23,210 
9,305 
3,549 

17,600 
9,3^0 
3.704 
3,968 

1.383 
3.415 

17,736 
11,147 
12,968 

53,^02 
If 

8,435 
20,591 

8,565 
403 , 818 
48,890 

53,775 
27,067 
5,681 
13,482 

66,291 

54,432 
1,337,896 

180,127 
37,853 
38,942 
85,922 

787,797 


s 


54,434,362: 
712,103: 


:5, 146, 465: 

•  • 

AO, 749,263! 


3,917,973 
774,692 


4,692,665 
10,448,598 


1/  Less  than  500. 

Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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On  a  quantitative  basis,  the  outstanding  features  revealed  by  the 
1951--52  import  figures,  compared  with  those  for  the  preceding  year-, 
were  the  large  decrease  in  imports  of  all  animals  arid  animal  products 
and  most  of  the  vegetable  products.    Increases  occurred  only  for  hops, 
Brazil  nuts,  palm  oil,  molasses,  tobacco,  tomatoes,  sisal  and  henequen 
and  crude  rubber.    Particularly  heavy  decreases  occurred  in  cattle,  cot- 
ton, Jute  and  jute  butts,  apples,  almonds,  potatoes,  vegetable  oil  seeds 
and  most  of  the  vegetable  oils-*-except  palm  oil. 

United  States  imports  of  agricultural  products  during  1951-52 
exceeded  the  value  of  exports  by  $650, 06K, 000.    During  1950-51  imports 
exceeded  exports  in  value  by  $1,735,800,000.  --By  Orval  E .  Goodsell. 


COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


FATS  AND  OILS 

CHINA -MANCHURIAN  SOYBEANS  THROUGH 
SUEZ  CANAL  DOWN  IN  FIRST  HALF  1952 

Bulk  shipments  of  soybeans  and  soybean  oil  through  the  Suez  Canal 
during  January-June  1952  totaled  213,256  short  tons  or  7,108,5^9  bushels 
soybean  equivalent,  according  to  reports  from  Port  Said.  Although 
second  quarter  shipments  were  up  sharply  from  those  of  the  preceding 
3  months,  the  total  combined  movement  for  January-June  1952  was  only  5^»7 
percent  of  corresponding  shipments  during  the  first  half  of  1951 .  Bulk 
soybean  shipments  during  the  first  half  of  1952  made  up  15^,173  tons 
(5> 139>106  bushels)  of  the  total  volume,  the  remaining  quantity  repre- 
senting one  0,862- ton  cargo  of  soybean  oil  in  terms  of  beans.  January- 
June  1951  soybean  and  soybean  oil  shipments  were  308,277  tons  (11, 327, 12^) 
and  7;  535  tons  (1,67^,50*0,  respectively. 

With  the  exception  of  one  cargo  from  Thailand  (Ko  si  Chang  Island), 
all  of  the  soybean  cargo s  (15)  originated  from  the  south  Manchurian 
port  of  Dairen,  and  all  but  3  were  destined  for  West  European  ports.  It 
has  been  reported,  however,  that  a  large  part  of  the  soybeans  moving  to 
the  port  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  actually  are  for  re- shipment  to 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  Eastern  Zone  of  Germany.    The  single  cargo  of 
soybean  oil,  which  passed  through  the  Canal  in  February  of  1952,  was 
enroute  from  Dairen  to  Odessa,  Russia. 

According  to  early  August  trade  sources,  Manchurian  soybeans  were 
being  quoted  at  LU9  per  metric  ton  ($3-73  per  bushel)  bulk,  c.i.f . 
European  ports. 
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It  is  possible  that  data  in  regard  to  bulk  shipments  of  soybeans 
and  oil  are  incomplete.    It  is  known  also  that  soybeans  and  oil  are  some- 
times shipped  on  general  cargo  vessels  but  records  for  such  freight  could 
not  be  obtained  at  Port  Said. 

PARAGUAY'S  VEGETABIE  OIL 
OUTPUT  UP  SHARPLY  IN  1952 

Paraguay's  vegetable  oil  production  in  1952  is  estimated  at  10,300 
short  tons,  an  increase  of  more  than  one -half  from  1951 ,  reports  CP. 
Torrey,  American  Embassy,  Asuncion.    Edible  oils,  which  are  consumed 
locally,  will  make  up  about  40  percent  of  the  total  1952  output.  The 
remaining  quantity  consists  of  industrial  oils,  a  large  part  of  which 
is  available  for  export. 

In  order  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  edible  oils,  Paraguay  13 
refining  palm  kernel  oil  for  the  first  time.    Production  in  1952  is 
expected  to  reach  1,320  tons.    Previously,  cottonseed  and  peanuts  were 
the  principal  sources  of  edible  oils.    Present  estimates  for  1952  are 
that  2,590  tons  of  cottonseed  oil  will  be  pressed  from  24,700  tons  of 
commercial  cottonseed.    This  is  an  increase  of  more  than  one -third 
from  the  1951  output  of  2,000  tons  of  oil  from  19,750  tons  of  seed. 
The  peanut  oil  estimate  of  330  tons  is  substantially  below  the  500-ton 
output  of  1951*    According  to  trade  sources,  the  production  of  peanut3 
in  Paraguay  is  declining  rapidly  because  of  better  market  prices  for 
other  agricultural  products. 

Production  of  industrial  oils  is  expected  to  approximate  6,000 
tons.    The  increase  of  more  than  one -third  from  1951  is  mainly  the 
result  of  increased  production  of  palm  and  palm  kernel  oils.  Estimates 
are  that  1,980  tons  of  crude  palm  oil  and  3>300  tons  of. crude  palm 
kernel  oil  (including  that  to  be  refined  for  edible  purposes)  will  be 
produced  this  year.    Production  of  both  oils  in  1951  amounted  to  only 
2,300  tons.    Tung  and  castor  oils  also  are  produced  In  Paraguay  and 
output  in  1952  is  expected  to  reach  1,100  and  1,000  tons,  respectively. 
Although  tung  oil  output  is  down  slightly  from  last  year  due  to  late 
frosts,  this  is  offset  by  an  increase  in  the  production  of  castor  oil. 

Exports  of  vegetable  oils  from  Paraguay  in  1951  totaled  4,817  tons, 
or  somewhat  greater  than  the  4,152  tons  exported  in  1950.    Shipments  in 
1951  (with  1950  exports  in  parentheses)  were  as  follows:     tung  oil -1,212 
tons  (1,435);  castor  oil -867  (821);  palm  oil-459  (793);  and  palm  kernel 
oil -2, 279  tons  (1,103).    Paraguay  also  exported  some  10,200  tons  of  oil- 
cake in  1951.    Argentina,  Uruguay,  the  United  States,  Belgium,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  were  the  principal  destinations  in  both  years. 

A  special  sub -committee  was  formed  in  May  1952  to  study  the  vege- 
table oil  situation  in  Paraguay.    To  alleviate  the  shortage,  the 
Committee  recommended:     (l)  the  refining  of  palm  kernel  oil  for  domestic 
consumption,  (2)  the  increased  cultivation  of  cottonseed  and  peanuts, 
(3)  a  program  of  study  and  research,  (4)  a  system  of  adequate  and 
rational  distribution  of  vegetable  oil,  (5)  price  incentives,  and 
(6)  the  importation  of  tallow  in  sufficient  quantities  to  sustain  the 
soap  industry. 
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Although  the  Committee  recommended  75,000  acrea  of  cotton  in  1952-53, 
the  Government  established  a  quota  of  65,000  acres.    The  area  allocated 
for  peanuts,  however,  was  increased  to  20,000,  against  15,490  acres  in 
1951-52.    Tung  oil  production  is  expected  to  he  larger  in  1953  hut  the 
output  of  castor,  palm,  and  palm  kernel  oils  is  not  expected  to  differ 
greatly  from  the  current  year. 

LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

BRAZILIAN  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER 
INCREASES  IN  1952 

Slaughter  of  cattle  and  hogs  in  Brazil  in  1952  are  reported  to 
be  continuing  the  upward  trend  of  the  past  few  years  according  to 
H.  K.  Ferguson,  American  Embassy,  Rio  cle  Janeiro.    A  substantial 
increase  in  the  annual  kill  of  cattle  has  occurred  since  tho  end  of 
World  War  II  (see  accompanying  table).    This  is  a  definite  change  from 
the  quite  stable  annual  average  slaughter  of  1935 "44.  Present 
indications  are  that  hog  slaughter  in  1952  will  exceed  all  previous 
records . 


BRAZIL:    Commercial  slaughter  of  cattle  and  hogs, 
average  1935-44,  annual  1945 -19 52. 


Year 

:           Cattle  slaughter 

:         Hog  slaughter 

:               1,000  head 

:           1,000  head 

Average  1935J+4 

1              '  4,527 

:  3,747 

1945 

;  4,203 

:  5,220 

1946 

:  4,875 

:  5,421 

19V7 

:  5,204 

s  5,256 

1948  : 

5,829 

5,094 

19*0  : 

:  6,023 

5,072 

1950  : 

5,964  : 

5,408 

1951  1/  : 

6,200  : 

5,600 

1952  1/  ! 

6,500  : 

5,750 

l/  Estimates 


The  1950  production  of  about  2.1  billion  pounds  of  inspected  beef 
wa.3  probably  not  exceeded  in  1951  because  of  generally  a.dverse  weather, 
poor  pastures  and  reduced  slaughter  weights.    However,  it  appears  likely 
that  beef  production  in  1952  will  be  considerably  above  the  1950-51  level. 
Prices  of  pork  products  are  excellent  and  many  farmers  who  heretofore  raised 
hogs  only  for  their  own  use  -now  have  many  pigs  for  commercial  slaughter. 
Corn  prices  have  increased  sharply  recently  and  the  1952  corn  crop  is 
expected  to  be  less  than  that  of  1951 •    Consequently,  hogs  marketed  late 
this  year  may  be  at  lighter  weights  than  usual  and  slaughter  numbers  in 
1953  will  probably  bo  less  than  this  year.    The  volume  of  meat  exports 
during  the  early  part  of  1952  has'  been  very  low  and  it  is  expected  that 
total  exports  for  tho  year  will  be  the  lowest  for  the  past  20  or  more 
years  because  of  government  restrictions  and  tho  booming  domestic  demand 
for  meat  products  of  all  types. 
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CANADIAN  qPAKOSRLY  LIVESTOCK 
AND  MEAT  REPORT 

Canadian  agricultural  officials  have  declared  Canada  free  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  as  of  August  19 ;  and  the  25 -cent -a  -pound  floor  price 
for  beef  has  been  extended  to  September  30,  reports  W.  L-  Rodman,  American 
Embassy,  Ottawa. 

The  inspected  hog  slaughter  this  year  to  August  2  is  35  percent 
above  the  1951  total  to  that  date.    In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  record 
surplus  of  pork  products  currently  on  hand,  the  Federal  Government  is 
marketing  at  subsidized  prices  its  hh  million  pounds- of  canned  pork.    .  . 
Seme  of  this  product  may  soon  reach  United  States  markets  at  competitive 
prices  of  1+1  to  lt-7  cent*:'  for  12  ounce  tins  but  no  definite  overseas 
orders  for  pork  have  been  obtained, 

To  date,  the  Agricultural  Prices  Support  Board  has  purchased 
approximately  ^5  million  pounds  of  the  60  million  pounds  of  beef  to  be 
delivered  to  the  United  Kingdom  under  the  tripartite  meat  trade  agreement. 
Although  the  inspected  cattle  slaughter  is  currently  2.7  percent  below 
the  1951  level,  the  annual  fall  marketing  peak  is  expeoted  to  result  in 
a  largo  beef  surplus  for  1952. 

Due  to  the  vast  amount  of  meat  stocks  on  hand,  meat  pr ice e  in  Canada 
will  remain  at  the  support  level  for  the  remainder  of  1952. 

GRAINS  g  CHAIN  PRODUCTS  AND  FEEDS 

SWEDEN'S  GRAIN 
HARVEST  LARGER 

Present  prospects  are  for  a  grain  crop  in  Sweden  considerably 
larger  than  the  small  1951  harvest,    The  increase  is  especially  sharp 
for  brendgrains,  which  were  small  last  year.    The  latest  forecast 
p?.aoes  broadgrain  production  about  60  percent  above  the  1951  harvest 
and  coarsograins  7  percent  above  last  year's  outturn.  Ereadgrain 
acreage  for  harvest  is  up  about  8  percent,  and  considerably  higher 
yields  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  increase. 

The  small  breadgrain  crop  in  1951  "'ras  attributed  to  "black  rust 
damage.    No  rust  damage  of  any  consequence  has  been  reported  this 
season.    The  final  crop  outcome  will,  of  course    depend  on  conditions 
during  tht>  remainder  of  the  season.    This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
spring  needed  grain  which  is  delayed  in  development  by  one  or  two 
weeks.    Harvest  of  fall  seeded  grains  had  commenced  in  mid-August  but 
was  hampered  by  rainy  veather. 
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Grain 


Acreage 


1951 


.,  j  1,000 
:  acres 

• 

Winter  wheat  366 

Spring  wheat  ......:   445 

All  wheat  ;*  "SIX 

Rye   ~2$2 

Barley...  ;  :  272 

Oats  :  1,237 

1/  Preliminary  forecast. 


.1-952  3Z 


1,000 
acres 

397 
424 


'H21 


311 
380 
1,376 


Y ield  per  acre 

"iggg  11952 17 


Bushels j Bushels 


25.2: 
18.7: 


21.0: 


"2875: 
lH.  9: 
46.1: 


38.8 
29.2 

33 ,9 


35-2 

^1.3 
47.1 


Production 


I95I  T195217 


1,000  :  1,000 
Bushels:  Bushels 


9,220:  15,415 
8,320:  12,390 


17  ,"540:  27TS05 

6,900:  10,960 

11,410:  15,700 

57,040:  60,110 


From  official  sources. 


If  the  outturn  is  as  large  as  predicted,  the  breadgrain  production 
will  exceed  domestic  requirements  for  the  current  season.    The  sur- 
plus, together  with  remaining  shipments  due  from  Soviet  Russia,  is 
expected  to  build  up  the  country's  stocks  in  1952-53*    Stocks  on 
June  30  were  well  above  those  of  a  year  earlier,  despite  the  small 
domestic  crop,  and  the  stock  level  was  regarded  as  satisfactory. 
Imports  of  breadgrains  for  the  year  ended  June  30  were  about  360,000 
short  tons. 

The  grain  market  for  1952-53  is  being  regulated  according  to  the 
same  principles  as  have  been  applied  since  the  1950-51  crop  year. 
Breadgrain  prices  to  producers  are  fixed  in  agreement  with  the 
Swedish  Grain  Company,  a  Government  Corporation.    The  prices  are  gradually 
increased  throughout  the  season.    The  Grain  Company  agrees  to  buy  all 
grain  offered  for  sale  by  the  trade  after  June  1,  1952.    They  also  agree 
to  supply  mills  at  a  specified  price. 

On  May  24  the  price  of  breadgrains  to  producers  waa  increased 
substantially.    Domestic  wheat  prices  are  now  the  equivalent  of  $2.84 
per  bushel  c.i.f.  Swedish  ports.    This  is  at  the  general  international 
level . 

In  addition  to  about  280,000  short  tons  of  wheat  imported  during 
the  year  ended  June  1952  about  65,000  tons  remain  for  delivery  from  the 
contractual  agreement  with  Soviet  Russia.    Sweden  has  also  made 
a  preliminary  agreement  for  importing  its  International  Wheat  Agreement 
quota  of  about  83,000  short  tons  from  Australia  in  the  spring  of  1953- 
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COTTON  AND  OTEKB  FIBER 

BELGIUM'S  1951-52  COTTON 
IMPORTS  -  SLIGHTLY  BELOW  1950-51 

Belgium'  s  imports  of  cotton  during  the  past  season  (1951-52)  were 
slightly  below  the  preceding  season,  according  to  Robert  N.  Anderson, 
Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Brussels.    Imports  during  the 
August  1951-June  1952  period  totaled  1+21,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross) 
compared  with  '+36,000  bales  during  the  comparable  period  a  year  earlier. 
Official  import  statistics  for  July  1952  are  not  available  but  are  esti- 
mated unofficially  at  about  11,000  bales.    Imports  during  the  entire 

1950-  5I  season  totaled  h^h, 000  bales. 

Of  the  quantities  imported  during  the  first  11  months  of  the  1951"52 
season,  303,000  bales  were  received  from  the  United  States--a  substantial 
increase  over  the  1 1+7, 000  bales  imported  during  those  months  a  year 
earl.ier  when,  however,  United  States  export  controls  were  in  force. 
Imports  from  the  Belgian  Congo,  on  the  other  hand,  decreased  sharply  from 
11^,000  bales  (i 1-month  total)  a  year  ago  to  only  73,000  bales  during 
these  ui  -nths  of  the  1950-51  season.    Other  important  sources  of  cotton 
in  1951-52  were  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Egypt,  which  accounted  for  19,000  bales, 
12,000  bales,  and  6,000  bales,  respectively,  during  the  August  1951- 
June  1952  period. 

An  official  estimate  of  consumption  of  raw  cotton  is  not  yet  available 
for  the  last  quarter  of  the  1951 -52  season  (May -July  1952).  However, 
when  a  private  estimate  for  this  period  i3  included, it  appears  that  the 
total  consumption  of  cotton  in  Belgian  spinning  mills  for  the  entire 

1951-  52  season  was  about  ^20,000  bales  or  1^  percent  below  a  year  ago.  The 
decline  in  consumption  during  the  last  half  of  the  past  season  more  than 
offset  the  slight  increase  during  the  first  half.     In  July,  weavers  increased 
their  orders  for  yarn  because  of  their  belief  the  market  was  improving. 
However,  buying  has  recently  slackened  and  orders  are  again  on  the . 
cautious  side. 

Stocks  of  raw  cotton  at  spinning  mills,  although  declining  steadily 
since  March  1952,  are  somewhat  higher  than  a  year  ago.    Unofficial  estimates 
of  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  July  1952  indicate  about  121,000.  bales 
compared  with  109,000  a  year  earlier.    Present  stocks  are  considered  high 
In  view  of  the  current  low  rate  of  mill  activity.  , 

Fine  yarn  production  during  July  amounted  to  a  maximum',  of  10  million 
pounds  according  to  the  latest  available  unofficial  estimates.    A  part  of 
the  decline  in  July,  however,  may  be  attributed  to  the  mills  being  closed 
for  employee  vacations  and  for  an  additional  week  to  reduce  stocks  of  yarn 
and  goods.    Some  trade  sources  anticipate  an  increase  in  demand  for  yarn 
during  the  fall  months  but  oven  if  this  materializes  it  seems  probable 
that  present  inventories  will  be  drawn  on  to  a  large  extent  before  any 
substantial  increase  in  yarn  production  13  necessary. 
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WORLD  COTTON  PRICES 


Spot  cotton -price  quotations 
converted  at  current 


on  certain  world  markets 
rates  of  exchange 


Market  Location, 
kind,  and  quality 


Ashmouni ,  FG  : 

Ashmouni  ,  Good  : 

Ashmouni ,  FGF  * 

Karnak,  FG  : 

Karnak,  Good  : 

Karnak,  FGF  : 

India,  J3ombay  : 

Jarila,  Fine,  : 

Broach  VI  jay,  Fine.  ...  : 

Pakistan,  Ka.rach.l  : 

"4f  Punjab,  SO,  'Fine,  . .  : 
28 9F  Sind,  SG,  Fine..  .  : 
269F  Punjab,  SG,  Fine. : 

Turkey,  Izmir  : 

Aoala  I  : 

Acala  IT,  .  . .  . : 

I'urkey ,  Adana  : 
Acala  1 1  1  1  ! 

°'?rUj_  Id  ma  : 
fanguis',  Type  3-l/g.,  . ; 

Tanguis,  Type  5  i 

Pima,  Type  .1  

Brazil  j,  Recife  : 

Mata,  Type   : 

Sortao,  Type  4  : 

Brazil,  Sao  Paulo  : 
Sao  Paulo,  Type~5  : 

£>*  3x1  co,  Matanioros  ; 


Middling,  1-1/32"  : 

'42XJ-5P  >  Torre  on  : 

Middling;'  157T6"  : 

CT.S^A  v  Houston--Gal_-  : 

vest  on --New  Orleans  av.  : 

Middling,  15/16 'V.'. 


lla  te 
1952 


9-4 
it 

11 

i< 

t: 

II 

u 
(i 

ti 


9-4. 


9-2 
n 


9-4 


Unit  of 
weight 


Kantar 
99.05  lbs. 


Candy 
784  lbs. 

Maund 
82.28  lbs. 


Kilogram 
2.2046  lbs 


Sp.  quintal 
101.4  lbs. 


Arroba 
33.07  lbs. 


Pound 

Sp.  quintal 
101.4  lbs. 


Pound 


Unit  of 
currency 


Tallari 


Rupee 


Kurus 


Sol 
11 


Cruzeiro 
11 


Cent (US) 
Peso 

Cent 


Price  in 
f  orei  gn 
currency 


Equiv.  US^  a  lb. 


Spot 
quo- 
tati  on 


70,4.2  :  4-0.54 
(not  quoted) 


1/  725.00 
2/  850.00 

3/  88,00 

y  93*00 
1/  96.00 

280.00 
257,00 

235.00 

515.00 

490,00 
675.00 


300.00 

L/SJ  xm 

265*00 

xxxxx 


19.28 
22.61 

32.27 
34.10 

35.20 

45.36 
41.63 

38,07 

33.43 
31.81 
43.82 


49.36 
38.66 
30.38 

38.95 


Export  & 
intermedi  • 
ate  taxes 


10,64 

10,64 

13.85 
13.85 

13.85 


9.10 
7.44 
6.58 


3,0$  ad 
valorem 


4,80 


Foreign  Service 


Quotations  of  foreign  markets  "and  taxes  reported  by  cable  from  U.S. 
posts  abroad.    U.S.  quotations  from  designated  spot  markets. 
1/   Reported  725,00  to  760,00  (20,21) .    Ceiling  820*00  (21,81). 
2/   Reported  85O0OO  to  860,00  (22c87).    Ceiling  925 800  (24o60), 
2./    Nominal  floor  prices  not  currently  applicable  to  export  trade. 
tj    Nominal . 

2/    Price  is  for  llataraoros  District  cotton  delivered  uncompressed  warehouse, 

Brownsville,  Texas,  export  taxes  paid.    For  shipside  H/D  add  0,64  cent  a  pound. 
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1951-52  CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON 
IN  WEST  GERMANY  BELOW  1950-51 

The  downward  trend  in  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  West  German 
spinning  mills  "beginning  in  January  1952  continued  through  May,  according 
to  Philip  F.  Dur,  American  Consul,  Bremen.    Total  consumption  during  the 
August  19 51 -June, '1952  period  amounted  to  882,000  bales  (500  pounds  gr&ss) 
or  12  percent  be,  law '  the,  1,007,000  bales  consumed  during  comparable  months 
a  year  earlier.    The,  production  of  cotton  yarn  followed  a  similar  pattern 
with  a  decline  'frian  65  million  pounds  in  January  1952  to  about  ^3  million 
pounds  in  May;  preliminary  estimates  for  June  indicate  a  further  decline 
to  about  ^1  million  pounds. 

Representatives  of  the  German  cotton  industry  and  trade  expect  some 
improvement  in  the  textile  business  during  the  fall  months.    This  is 
based  on  the  generally  successful  end -of -summer  sales  and  the  development 
of  regular  retail  sales  in  the  textile  field  since  May.    The  effects  of 
an  increased  demand  for  textile  goods  would  soon  be  reflected  by  increased 
orders  because  of  considerable  reduction  in  inventories  of  wholesalers  and 
retailers  in  recent  months. 

In  July  1952  there  was  but  one  allocation  of  foreign  exchange  for 
cotton  purchases.    Thi3  amounted  to  $6,075,000  for  United  States  cotton, 
17-1/2  percent  of  which  was  of  low  grades. 

Imports  of  cotton  into  Western  Germany  during  the  first  10  months 
of  the  1951-52  season  totaled  780,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross),  5  percent 
less  than  the  823,000  bales  imported  during  these  months  a  year  earlier. 
Imports  from  the  United  States  during  the  first  10  months  of  the  past 
season  were  somewhat  below  1950-51,  a  total  of  407,000  bales  being  received 
from  this  country  during  the  August  1951 -May  1952  period  compared  with 
^37,000  bales  during  the  comparable  period  a  year  earlier,    Of  the  other 
important  sources  of  cotton  for  West  Germany,  imports  from  Brazil  were 
higher  in  1951-52  than  in  the  preceding  year  but  the  quantities  received 
from  Turkey  and  Egypt  were  considerably  smaller. 


LATE     NEWS  --(Continued  from  Page  182 ) 

The  Government  of  Egypt  has  extended  the  date  on  which  it  will  accept 
cotton  against  July  (extra  long  staple)  and  August  (long  staple)  tenders 
until  September  10.    This  will  permit  cotton  traders  to  hold  cotton  a  little 
longer  while  exploring  the  possibilities  of  increasing  sales  on  the  export 
market. 


